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Lindsay recognizes the Lutheran Reformation as only a part of a world- 
wide movement, differing in this from many of his predecessors, who 
speak of it as the cause of the transition from mediaeval to modern his- 
tory; as if the appearing of the grass and flowers caused the breaking 
up of winter and the introduction of spring. He is intimately 
acquainted with the social and political conditions which influenced 
Luther, so that we might well call his book, if it were not so limited 
in size, by the more ambitious title of " The Life and Times of Luther." 
He has a keen perception of character and motives, and the principal 
persons of the history stand forth in his pages with unusual distinctness 
and act with unusual dramatic propriety. To this enumeration of 
virtues I will add that he avoids the tone of stilted eulogy with which 
many of the German writers on Luther afflict us, and the affected fine 
literary style which many of them attempt. 

Dr. Lindsay is not always accurate in small details. The statement 
that Luther during the year of his novitiate " was invisible to the world 
beyond the convent gate" ignores the fact that one of his regular 
occupations was begging food for the convent through the city. The 
statement that Luther "bent over the font to sprinkle little children " 
ignores the fact that he strongly recommended the immersion of 
infants, and probably practiced what he recommended, and that, in any 
case, the alternative which he allowed was pouring, and not sprinkling. 
The statement that Luther defended his ninety-five theses in the dis- 
putation at Heidelberg in 1 518 is a mistake ; the subjects debated there 
pertained chiefly to sin, redemption, and grace. The statement that 
Frederic the Wise, " though living continually in the same town " with 
Luther, corresponding with him, and frequently hearing him preach, 
"never had any personal intercourse" with him, is incredible in itself, 
and is disproved by existing records of several interviews with him. 
There are other small slips. Dr. Lindsay trusts to his memory too 
much, and it sometimes fails him. He should revise his book for the 
purpose of testing the details. It is worthy of more minute care than 
he has given it. Franklin Johnson. 

The University of Chicago. 

LUTHERS RELIGIOSES INTERESSE AN SEINER LEHRE VON DER 

Realprasenz. Eine historisch-dogmatische Studie. Von 
Karl Jager. Giessen : Ricker, 1900. Pp. 92. M. 2. 

This book is an attempt to account for the passionate tenacity with 
which Luther held fast to the doctrine of the real bodily presence of 
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Christ in the eucharist, while he denounced with frightful maledictions 
those who denied it. Herr Jager maintains that we cannot explain his 
attitude by referring it to his early education, to the requirements of 
his doctrinal system in general, or to his obstinacy, native and acquired. 
We can explain it only by observing that he identified the doctrine 
with the very existence of religion, and consequently identified the 
view of Zwingli with an irreligious tendency, or even with irreligion 
itself. He supposed that the power of the sacrament to nourish the 
soul and minister to our holy confidence is derived from the fact that 
it presents to us the real body and blood of the Redeemer, and that 
where this is not perceived no good can be accomplished by the service. 
Jager proves all this by a careful study of the passages in which Luther 
expresses himself on the subject. He shows a thorough appreciation 
of Luther, and attributes the utmost sincerity to him ; while he defends 
the Zwinglian doctrine, and seeks to show that it secures a better reli- 
gious result than that of the Lutheran doctrine, and, indeed, gives us 
all that Luther supposed it would take away. 

Franklin Johnson. 
The University of Chicago. 



Des kursachsischen Rathes Hans von der Planitz Berichte 
aus dem Reichsregiment in Nurnberg 1521-1523. Gesam- 
melt von Ernst Wuelcker, nebst erganzenden Akten- 
stiicken bearbeitet von Hans Virck. Leipzig : Teubner, 
1899. Pp. cxlix + 688. M. 26. 

One of the most interesting figures of secondary importance in the 
time of the Reformation was Hans von der Planitz. As a trusted offi- 
cial of the ducal house of Saxony (Ernestine line), and a devoted fol- 
lower of Luther, he served the cause of the Reformation with rare skill, 
fidelity, and efficiency. He came of a rich and noble family of Saxony. 
Their large estates, which lay in the neighborhood of Zwickau, had 
recently become more important because of the discovery of rich mines 
on them. The duke of Saxony, however, by virtue of the so-called 
"Bergrecht," profited from the mines even more than did the von 
Planitz family. 

Hans was born about 1474. For the purpose of studying law he 
went, when about seventeen years old, to the university of Leipzig, 
where he remained till 1497. After a few months in Ingolstadt, pre- 
sumably in study, he went to Bologna, where he remained from 1498 
to 1501, and perhaps longer. He was made Dr. utriusque juris in 



